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merits arming the Government against their fellow-citizens,
which made \vriting and speaking as much treason as overt
acts, made inciting to hatred of tie Government a "high mis-
demeanour/' made public meetings illegal except when
licensed and political lectures and reading-rooms also depen-
dent on licences and subject to Control by the magistrates.
These enactments hamstrung the Society's propaganda.
In addition, the magistrates, stimulated by the Govern-
ment, made extensive use of their; power to close taverns
which were regarded as centres of Radical activity, and many
innkeepers had to turn some group \of Radicals from their
doors for fear of losing their livelihood.',
But there was a further, more deep-seated reason. The
British Reform movement depended alriaost wholly upon the
inspiration of the French Revolution atnd of Tom Paine's
\vritings. There were other writers, lateir realized to be of
great importance, but they were relatively i>inheeded. William
Godwin, in his Political Justice, provided a <philosophical basis
for the movement, but his book was published at three guineas,
Mary Wollstonecraft wrote one of the firstf answers to Burke,
but it was not widely read and her most .important work, in
defence of the rights of women, had to w$ lit a hundred years
for a popular audience. Wordsworth, Coleridge, and Southey
were inspired by the French Revolution to some great and
some fairly good poetry. But their influence, like Shelley's
later, was as small at the moment as it wjas great in the future,
and their most popular member, Soutljiey, quickly became
a reactionary.                                         L
Of all their writings only Godwin's Political Justice deserves
notice here, for it did exert an indirect^ influence upon the
young intellectuals of the day. Of all Radical writings, it is
rationalistic in the most complete and unqualified sense. All
Government, it states, is illegitimate, becauVse it rests on coer-
cion and not on individual appreciation of the^need for rational
conduct: even voluntary association is to be i kept down to
a minimum, because it interferes \vith the free- action of the
individual reason. Men are to associate only irft small com-
munities, with occasional consultation over widt^r areas, and
with no coercion at all.                                       \